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(From the Universalist Miscellany. ) | aggrandizement, which swallows up all sense of| were not understood during bys ministry, by those 
The Value of Divine Truth. duty in reference'to that which regards the moral | who were around him,—yet he gave another kind 


BY REV, G, W. MONTGOMERY. 


“‘ Therefore, whether it. were I or they, so, we preach, 
and so ye believed.’’—1 Cor. xv. 11. 


This statement was made by the aposle Paul to 
the members of the Coriathian Church. It unfolds 
the simple fact, that the doctrine of which he 
was treating in this incomparable chapter, whe- 
ther presented to the Corinthians by himself or 
by his fellow-laborers, is the doctrine which they 
preached and which the Cerinthian church re- 
ceived. Whatever the doctrine may, yet it is 
evident that the apostle was not afraid of it,—but 
believing it to be Christian truth, he openly 
preached it to the Corinthians for their reception 
and faith. He did not hide it under any pretence 
whatever,—he did not preach it by implication,—but 
without regard to tHe fear or the favor of men, he 
presented it as the crowning excellency of divine 
revelation. 

Now, a careful analysis of the chapter shows 
that the doctrine to which the apostle referred, is 
composed of the following points:—1. The resur- 
réction of Christ... 2. The resurrection of every 
descendant from Adam. 3. The subjection of all 
the race to the reign of the Savior. 4. The de- 
struction of the last enemy, death. 5. The put- 
ting on of immortality by all souls, 6. The giv- 
ing up of the Savior’s kingdom to God, that he 
may be all ia all. These points compose the doc- 
trine for which Paul contended; which he urged 
upon the Coriathian believers for their examuina- 
tion and faith; and which, according to his own 
declaration, he and his fellow-laborers preached. 
If this were aot the fact,—if he had been afraid 
of the doctriae,—if he had been convinced that 
there was no necessity for preaching it, and that 
men should be left to find it how they could, or 
not at all,—then it is evident that the fifleenth 
chapter of Corinthians never would have been 
written, nor would his other writings have been 
adorned with so many distinct statements of it. 
For it is not likely that he would have unfolded 
this doctrine so clearly in his epistles, which were 
to be read by millions of persons of all ages, if 
he had deemed it impolitic and improper to preach 
it by the words of his. mouth. But, having re- 
ceived it fromthe beloved Savior, whose blood 
had sealed itas the choicest blessing {rom God, 
and being convinced that it is just what the world 
needed, he openly and manfully proclaimed the 
truth, and geve reasons why it should be received 
by men. Fone he said, ‘‘So we preach, and so 
ye believed.” He thus affirmed, in these few words, 
that this doctrine was one of the most prominent 
points of his public ministry, and that the Corin- 
thian church-members had received it as the 
strength of their. faith,-~for that portion of his 
epistle contained in the fifteenth chapter, is only 
aplain and simple re-statement of that which had 
already been preached to them. 

remarks seem to be called for, because 
there are those in every community, who, while 

y are convinced in their own minds of the 
truth of this doctrine, yet declare that it is neither 
Necessary nor right to preach it,—that people are 
fot fitted to hear it,—that it will be injurious to 
their morals,—that it must be kept secret,—that 
b. simple system of morality must be preached, 

vested with a terror, which, even though. net 
founded in.truth, must be left for the. disobedient 


suppose. 

, by Ba ML of the, currents. which. flow 
u t society, can well see the moving 

orn ich induce people to adopt these con- 

Glusions, . Not the Jeast. among them is self-inte- 

rest,—a bitiped wad fatlered a for individual 





and spiritual welfare of the race. A strong de- 
sire for popular applause, for the praise of shining 
asa fashionable ‘star, for political honors, and 
the ardent hope of amassing wealth, frequently 
stifle independent, fervent love for truth and its 
advancement, and cause men to be silent in re- 
gard to it, for the simple reason that a public 
avowal of it will, in. their judgment, lessen them 
in the eyes of certain cliques, whose members 
are considered rather better than the common 
mass of mankind. And this is but saying that 
they prefer to sacrifice the interest of truth for 
the sake of fimsy considerations, which add no- 
thing to the true dignity of human nature nor to 
real happiness. Such individuals, neither believ- 
ing nor liking the iron creeds of the day, and yet 
disliking to have the doctrine preached which 
they do believe, frequently form themselves into 
societies, and year after year, listen to a style of 
preaching, which, though it may advocate the 
most elevated views of morality, vet never breathes 
the least hint that Christianity has any distinguish- 
iny principles of doctrine, and, by silence, ad- 
mits that, if it has any such distinguishing princi- 
ples, they are of no consequence. 

This course is, as we honestly and sincerely 
conceive it to be, opposed to the nature, genius, 
and objects of Christianity. For as Christianity 
unfolds a doctrine of which the world was previ- 
ously ignorant, and which regards every individu- 
al member of the race, that, in acquaintance with 
it, each one may attain its fulness of joy and bless- 
ing, and as no one can’ become acquaifited with 
it, except it brought to his notice by some means 
or other, so it becomes»the duty of ‘every public 
teacher, certainly, to proclaim the trath boldly 
and prominently, not only for the instruction of 
those who are acquainted with it, but also that 
the minds of the believers may’ be contiuually re- 
freshed by its genial and elevating spirit. 

We think that the example of our Savior vigo- 
rously enforces this practice. When Jesus stood 
before Pilate, he uttered this meaning statement: 
“To this end was | born, and for this cause came! 
into the world, that I shonld bear witness unto the 
truth.” John xviii. 37. He thus announced that 
the great object of his birth, the primary blessing 
of his mission amotg men, was to unfold spiritual 
and divine truth to make men acquainted with it, 
in order to invigorate their souls with correct 
faith, and to develope the long-hidden sympathies 
of human nature. He came not only to clearly 
enunciate the truth,.but to be a witness of its 
divine origin, of its coming forth from the Father, 
and of its being the most brilliant and glorious 
exhibition of the divine government. Could he 
have sustained the character of a witness, by 
preserving complete silence in regard to the truth? 
What kind of a witness would he be, who, on be- 
ing called forth into the court-room to testify in 
reference to a certain case, should keep impene- 
trable silence, and give no evidence of any kind, 
that he ‘was either ignorant or acquainted with the 
subject of trial? Precisely no witness at all. It 
is only when he speaks truly and clearly what he 
knows of the matter in hand, that he can claim 
the character of a witness. So with the Savior. 
if he came to bear witness tothe truth, hew could 
he do so, unless he uttered that truth? To be a 
witness he mnst have testified, and what that tes- 
timony embraced must be the truth to which ke 
referred. 

It. is true that our Savior attered but. compara- 
tively few words in regard to the important doc- 
trinal points which the apostle bas so forcibly ar- 








rayed in. the text-chapter; and those-few words 


of testimony, which more openly proclaimed the 
truth, and. more widely proclaimed it, than any 
other testimony could possibly have done. Ac- 
tion; open, wonderful, action, full of convietion 
and demonstration, was the principal mode by 
which the Savior proclaimed the wondrous theme 
of his mission. He was the Messiah, the Sent of 
God, raised up for the particular purpose, not 
only of giving aew energy to moral life, but of 
letting the world read that long-hidden leaf. in the 
Providence of God. whieh concerns the ultimate 
destiny of the race. In what more open and un- 
disguised manner could he have preached the 
truth of his Messiahship, than by performing 
those miracles of love and mercy, in healing the 
sick and raising the dead, out of which a thoa- 
sand voices uttered the pregnant fact, ‘‘ this’ is 
the Son of Ged?” And. in what more effectual 
way, or indeed, in what other way could he. have 
satisfied men as it regards the doctrine of the res- 
urrection—in what way could he have moge open- 
ly, more convincingly preached the reality of .fu- 
ture life, than by the thrilling eloquence. of. his 
sublime death aud glorious resurrection, from 
which the tones have gone forth into the whole 
world, with cheeting words for every member of 
the race, ‘‘as 1 live, so :shall.ye live also?” — 
These living facts, the great foundation-stones.of 
Christian doctrine, gavé a vigor and publicity to 
Christianity which it could not have. received 
ion wy other sruren whatever. It was. these 
which convinced the apostles, of the. | 

object of the mission of Citiet. cand ajar sad 
weat forth as his ministers they preached openly 
and fearlessly, on all occasions and everywhere, 
not only the principles of truth to which these 
facts give utterance, but afso to the crowning 
glory of Christ’s kingdom, to which they directly 
lead, namely, the ultimate reconciliation of the 
human family. And so far were they from throw- 
ing even the thinnest veil of secrecy over Chris- 
tian doctrine, that their conduct virtually said, as 
Paul said to the Corinthians, ‘* So we preach, and 
80 ye believed.” 


Is it unlawful to publicly utter the doctrine with 
which our Savior labored even .unto death,.to 
make people acquainted with, and whose blood 
flowed that it might be uttered from every reli- 
gious altar, and be heard in every blessing which 
God scatters upon. the highways. of life? Is it 
improper to preach that which the apostles believ- 
ed and preached? We say,not. And there,are 
those,and some even in our own denomination, who 
think that it is not necessary to preach the doc- 
trine of Christ; that, it is better to keep. it .a.se- 
cret; and that.to, dwell upon it keeps one back of 
the spirit of the age, This isa great mistake. 
To preach it fully.is.to keep up.and even beyond 
the spirit of any age; for Christianity is always 
in advance of human progress. 

What is the spirit of the age? One of its fea- 
tres is a restless activily of mand. Is, it right xo 
keep out of sight one of the great. incentives:.to 
this activity, which of all other things, is best cal- 
culated to give to it a right direction? Another 
feature of the age is, retorm in religious creeds. 
Will it advance that reform to Keep out of sight 
the doctrine to which that reform is tending? | /In- 
deed, what has started this reform but the bold 
and fearless proclamation of divine truth,, whieh 
has disturbed the ancient creeds, and has com- 
menced a work that, will blot them out from human 
belief? Another feature of ‘the age is, reform 
in social life. But .what trae social reform tis 
there which does not di owe its origin to 
Christiasity? I veoture'to affirm’ that every gen- 
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uine refrm is the result of Christianity, and is but 
another practical application of its power to the 
wants and conditions of men. Is the reform to be 
spoken of, discussed and préached, and yet the 
cause of that reform not to be mentioned nor pro- 
claimed? Can we enjoy the light and heat of the 
sun, without the presence of the sun itself? Nei- 
ther can there be reforms without the active and 
open presence of that sublime doctrine which is 
filling the world with “voices ‘that speak of the 
common brotherhogd and common destiny of the 
race. 

As the apostle said, we say of. the impartial 
grace of God, ** 30 we preach.” And yet, with 
the same apostle, we feel that the Christian doc- 
trine should be spoken in love,—for there is a 
proper way and an improper one of preaching it, 
of speaking it, of advocating it, both im and 
out of the pulpit. It may be proclaimed by nega- 
tives; by striving to show the absurdity of creeds; 
by battling with the dogmas of the day; by fierce- 
Jy warring with religivus errors. This course is 
well onder certain circumstances. It is well in 
times when fanaticism is active; when communi- 
ties are stirred up with fierce excitement; and 
when errors receive new vigor by ardent excile- 
ment. Then it is especially aecessary to check 
the headlong rush of misguided and overwrought 
religious passions, by pointing out the falsity of 
the errors which produced the evil work. 

But, in my humble judgment, it is neither pro- 
per nor productive of good, to be always or even 
frequently preaching the truth, by showing ‘the 
absurdity of its negatives. It is one way to con- 
vince a man that he lives in a hovel, which is full 
of holes and will not shelter him from the storms, 
by pointing out its defects, and then deliberately 
tearing it down about his head. ° It is quite ano- 
ther way to build up the splendid dwelling of truth 
by the side of his old hovel, that he may for him- 
self seethe difference between the two, and be 
Jeft to his own judgment in accepting the invita- 
tion to enter the superior shelter, and to abandon 
his uncomfortable hovel. 

Hence, as a general thing, the true mode of 
preaching the gospel is to preach it affirmitively ; 
to distinctly enunciate its great principles, enforce 
its powerful yaniry show its adaptation to the 
wants of the world, develope its wonderful ener- 
gy in advancing the race, brings its divinely mor- 
al influences prominently to notice, and, above 
all, to make all its collected forces of faith and 
love bear upon the spiritual and virtuous welfare 
of its believers for their improvement in righte- 
ousness, that their example of holiness in all the 
relations of life may become instinct with a vigor, 
which, as with an eloquent voice, proclaims that 
the gospel is full of strong and vigorous motives 
to attract men to its doctrines and its precepts. 

These admirable results of preaching the truth 
rightly only serve to strengthen the fact, that the 
trath must be preached faithfully, openly, that the 
public ear may be reached and the minds of men 
rightly directed,—a fact already established by 
inspired men. For when the Savior sent forth 
his disciples, he commanded them to preach the 
gospel to every creature,—while one of the most 
express injanctions which Paul urged upon Timo- 
thy was, ‘‘ preach the doctrine.” In accordance 
with these views, ‘‘ so we preach.” In accord- 
ance with the spirit of the divine themes which 
God foreshadowed so long time ago, in the prom- 
ises which he made to the patriachs, and in the 
glowiag communications of the prophets,—in ac- 
cordance with the object of Christ’s kingdom, 
with the truth which he uttered, both in hallowed 
words and wondrous miracles, and with the doc- 
trine which the servants of the cross so openly 
proclaimed and lucidly proved,—‘ so we preach.” 

We preach thus because the doctrine of the Sa- 
vior is truth, and truth is what the world needs, 
what men have been long groping after, and is that 
alone which can rend the chains of superstition 
asunder, and bring our race up to the dignity of 
truth and virtue. It is necessary that it be pro- 
claimed, not only that inquirers may be guided to 
ite light, but that ite believers may have their 
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be conformed to its divine teaching, 


ready to meet whatever evils may befall them with 

unwavering confidence in the goodness of God. 

No person of even moderate reflection, who looks 

into the influences which are bringing men up to 

human perfection, can avoid the conclusion that 
Christianity is the only power which can save 

people from idolatry, from the error of creeds, 

{rom sin, from fears of death, and can give im- 

pulse and vigor to true civilization, Of course, 
the trath which is progressing over the world with 
a glory that is a smile of God’s love, and is work- 
ing out the results to which we have referred, is 
to be faithfully and constantly proclaimed. How 
can any individual who believes this truth, recon- 
cile his conscience with a sense of duty, if he 
studies to keep it away from the people, and nev- 
er utters it before men? Such an individual in- 
curs great reprehension in neglecting to preach 
the gospel. What would my feelings be, if I 
could have any feelings under such circumstances, 
if an individual, after hearing me preach for 
years, should ask me on his death-bed, what I be- 
lieve the destiny of men will be in the future 
world, thereby implying that, during the whole 
time, I had not offered him the least hint of in- 
struction concerning that high and momentous 
question? It seems to me that the thought of 
having neglected the command to preach the doc- 
trine, and of having been forced to utter it only 
by the dying prayer of a brother, would make me 
realize that I was an unfaithful servant to the truth 
which the Savior preached by his blood and the 
apostle proclaimed in the midst of suffering. 

It is necessary to preach the truth, because it 
is the vigor and abiding motive of morality, giv- 
ing it the authority and influence which it needs 
to commend and enforce it upon the attention and 
practice of men. What is intended by this posi- 
tion ts evinced in the following thought, which, in 
fact covers the whole ground. We are command- 
ed to love God,—and_ this command combines all 
moral duty; for there.can be no true love of the 
Father without obedience to. his precepts. Now 
very pretty and elegant moral essays way be writ- 
ten concerning the duty and advantages of exer- 
cising this love; and these essays may be very 
pleasing and very proper. But keep away the 
doctrine which gives this subject its forcible illus- 
trations, and it becomes robbed of its freshness, 
its strong and nervous moral life. But how differ- 
ent its aspect and its quickening power, when it 
is clearly shown that the command to love God is 
founded on his love for men,—love displayed in 
the gift of the gospel; in the undying affection of 
the Savior of the world, so thrillingly uttered 
from the cross; in the establishment of a plan 
which will ultimately destroy all evil, and unfold 
its grandeur and glory in the final redemption of 
the race. These themes appeal to the understand- 
ing and affections of men; and it isthrough them 
alone that true obedience can be secured. 

For these and other reasons, we preach the 
truth, And we thank the Author of all good that 
there is not an altar ia the land, where God is 
worshipped as the universal Father and Friend of 
the race, but that is an evidence that the truth is 
openly and independently preached, 





(From the Star in the West.) 
Judge Walker on Punishment. 

Judge Walker, of Cincinnati, recently deliver- 
ed a lecture before the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation in this city—Louisville; on the present 
system of punishment among us. 1 did not hear 
the lecture; but have just read a brief sketch of 
it in a late No. of the Morning Courier, which is 
here presented for the gratification of our readers. 

On reading these paragraphs, let all remember 
that the Judge does not speak as a theologian, or 
religionist—a sectarian; but as an observer of 
facts and of human nature, and the influence of 
different motives brought to bear upon it. Hence, 
if his views, thus given, serve to confirm and il- 
lustrate the correctness of a particular religious 


spectful attention. 


Snae as lacerating chastisements, im 





are the more valuable, and entitled to most re- 
_ The following isthe sketch of the Lecture—to. 
be read and reflected upon: 

“ First surveying the ground on which he was to. 
tread ;—alluding with great beauty and force to the 
ever progressive’ movement of hamanity and the 
stroug principle of brotherhood by which sout is linked 
to soul ;—thence inferring the apparent necessity for 
the utmost possible humanity—the lecturer pronounced 
our present system of punishment barbarous and in- 
human. , 

In addition to these general principles, he enlisted 
others in his service preparatory to making any de- 
monstration upon the principal object of his attack.. 
The object of punishment was stated to be the pre- 
vention of a future oceurrance of a like crime, and as 
a secondary thing the reformation of the offending 
individual. This punishment must be » equal 
and capable of graduation. The combined forces be- 
ing thus embattled, the lecturer moved on in a most 
masterly manner, to the attack of our present system 
of punishment. Our modes of punishment he distia- 
prisonments,. 
3, and capital punishment. The first mode was 
dismissed as most cruel and barbarous; as tending to- 
harden the soul in all the dark and ignominious feel- 
ings of crime, Though the Judge advocated impris- 
onment as the best remedy for all crime, he objected 
most earnestly to our present system of discipline.— 
By frequent and promiscuous intercourse the better 
class of ciminals are petrified iqnto the hardened bru- 
tality of the most wicked. The lecturer recommend. 
ed silent and solitary confinement, that the soul, its 
primal freshness and fragrance faded in the blaze of 
rade and fervent passions, might, as the flower all 
withered in the summer’s glare, turn in upon itself ere 
long to unfold to a more active, a fresher, a newer, and 
more beautiful life. . ‘ 

Fines were objected to by the eloquent and able lec- 
tarer, on account of the inequality of their action. [t 
being, in the opinion of the Judge, a mere license for 
the commission of crime given to gentlemenly offend- 
ers—a class of persons for whom the lecturer enter 
tained no peculiar sympathy. Indeed, there is much 
to blame in the present influence of peculiar muleis 
upon poblic morals—much that calls for legislative re- 
orm. 

On capital punishment the lecturer was peculiarly 
forcible, and luminous. Every idea seemed to. be 
written.in sun beams. He stated that we must deduce 
our right to take 'a fellow being’s life either from re- 
vealed authority or from social power. The Scripture 
was appealed to as an authority for capital punish- 
ment, and we were referred to the law of ‘an eye fur 
an eye,’ &e. But our Savior himself had said that 
that law was abrogated. The law had its origio in 
barbarous eras. It was born ef darkness, and should 
disappear with it. Nor bad society any power vested 
in it by which it could take the Jife of a human being. 
Tt could not have such power. Among the.ancients, it 
was customary for those seeking death, when tired of 
life, to hand the dagger to some friend who plunged it 
into their bosoms. He argued that this was unnatu- 
rai, and in violation of every law. And why? Be- 
cause it was destroying the work of omnipotence. No 
man can give another a right to take away his life. 
Life is not a matter of compact. But society possess- 
es no power but those which have been ceded to it 
from. the natural liberty of map, But man could not 
vield the right himself. Assert it, and at once you jus- 
tify suicide. Traly itis an unlawful thing to extio- 
guish the light kindled by the breath of Omnipotence!” 

The proper object of punishment is here sard 
to be prevention and reformation ; and it ought to be 
““humane, equal, and capable of gradation.” 
This is sewer | to the eternal principles of 
RIGHT and Justice, and establishes ihe correctness 
of the Universalist views of the Divine govern- 
ment and punishments, seiting aside the monstrous 
dogma of vindictive, remediless, cruel, indiscriminate, 
ENDLESS DAMNATION, 

Iam greatly gratified to find the learned and 
eloquent Judge so distinctly opposed to mur- 
der—killing men by law! that relic of barbarous 
ages and nations. The sentiment is eo | 
quite prevalent among all classes of bumane at 
intelligent peopte—eacept the preachers of vin- 
dictive damnation in an endless hell, that hangiag 
is wrong, and disgraceful to Christians—the fol- 
lowers of Him who said, “Nol an eye for eo 
—tooth for tooth—life for life,” etc. The 
ence of men like Judge Walker may be large 
and aseful in such a cause as this. M. PL 





‘Prove your conversion, and you need not doubt 
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( Orwgenal.) 
Why am I Living, and for what am I Spared? 

~ Kind Reader—How often hast thou heard such or 
similar language from thy friends and from mankind 
io all circumstances, from the poorest and most des- 
titute, to the wealthiest and most affluent! Hence 
‘we see it is not the circumstances alone, in which we 
are "ers that constitute the greatest amount of 
comfort and satisfaction in this world of pleasure 
and pain... How often do we even ask ourselves this 
-question, when our physical strength is prostrated, 
and we feel that we cannot be of much service, to 
any, although near and dear to us; under such cir- 
cumstances, how often do we ask, For what am I 
spared? : 

‘To do good, is the great object and end of human 
life; and it is also the requirement of Heaven. And 
the God of justice, love, and mercy, has not placed 
us here, and commanded us to do good, and not giv- 
en us the means to obey,—to do all that he requires. 
How oft have I, in years that are gone, felt my heart 
almost break, when | have seen my brother or my 
sister destitute of food, or clothing sufficient for com- 
fort and happiness, and have not bad it in my power 
to give them as muchas my heart would wish. And 
how frequently have I almost murmured against 
Providence for not placing me otherwise; but so it 
was, and so it is now with regard to outward cir- 
cumstances; but the same Father that hath placed 
me here, hath taught me by His word and spirit, 
that man shall not live by bread alone,—and from 
this ] have learned in what way I can do the most 
good to mankind. Perchance a kind word, ora 
sympathizing look, may be worth more than pounds 
of gold and silver to the broken-hearted, the discon- 
solate, and the unfortunate. ‘There is then no harm, 
but much need of speaking kind and consoling words; 
Jet us not, therefore, be sparing of them, but let us 
so discipline our own hearts, that we may ever be 
ready to lend these, the greatest of Heaven’s bless- 
ings. And, dear sister, hast thou stood over a loved 
one of earth,—perchance a child, and seen its little 
frame racked and tortured with pain, until thy own 
heart-strings are drawn to the utmost of their extent, 
and should a friend step in with a look of sympathy 
and kindness on her face, and make your loved one 
mere comfortable with her own hands, wilt thou 
soon forget that friend? Surely not; for she has ful- 
filled the duty of life,—the labor of love and kind- 
ness, And, if that loved one is taken from this to a 
better home, and when thy heart’s purest affections 
are drawn up to that blessed home, will she not then 
he associated with the purest of beings, even angels? 
If so, who would not be such a friend? who would 
not live, if only for this? Yes, for this we are spar- 
ed, and for this let us live, and, although we may be 
unable to labor with our hands as we could wish, 
yet we can labor with our hearts, and thus perform 
the noblest of labor—even goodness and love. 





(Original. ) 
Effect of Error im a Process of Reasoning. 


My Reader—Are you a friend to truth? Do you 
feel that it is all-important? Do you understand 
how much danger there is of being misdirected? It 
is said that, “ like begets like.” This adage is no- 
where more strikingly true than in its application to 
errors in doctrine. For purpose of illustration, let 
us imagine that an individual, in forming bis opin- 
fons upon any subject, misconceives upon some point. 
This error, passing for truth, is made a part of the 


basis of his reasoning. From this point, he ascends | 


to others. This error, like the poison of disease, 
diffuses itself over the whole system; it 1s multiplied 
ten thousand times; it infects every part. The whole 
superstructure is unsound. It is unsupported; and 
time, which brings all doctrine to the test, will over- 
throw it. ‘This results from one fundamental error 
alone. What, then, are the consequences, where 
two or more errors prevail. It is only a more com- 
plete tissue of errors. One leading idea being amiss, 
and this followed by a ‘ numerous offspring,” is suf- 
ficient tu render all attempts at rational investigation 
entirely vain. What shall we say, then, of that the- 
ory in which many radical errors appear? *Tis ne- 
cessarily—’tis unavoidably a “ well of error.” In it 
0 other trace of truth is found, than is seen ina 
malman’s rant; just reasoning from false premises. 
In each case, we have false data and false conelu- 
sions. The vast importance of truth—our happi- 
hess, our all depending upon it—should lead us to 
Ose all care, that “no man deceive us with vain 
words”! What is more unfortunate than to be 
houd-winked, blinded and deceived? Who, so de- 
serving of our eympeth » a8 they who bear the yoke 
of mental bondage! hat slave is like him! O! 
lime = a = oe me oe bind limb to 

ell me what I must do, what not, only let 
my thoughts be free! Robed in darkness, or ps 


through all Heaven’s ex . Ah! this is liberty, 
compared. with that servile homage, “to think ano- 
ther’s bidding.” No matter whator who the tyrant, 
—he or she who thinks not freely, is a bondman still. 
The slave may tread his narrow round, halting and 
turning as his shackles check him, and withal pro- 
claim himself a freeman. We see it daily. A boast 
of freedom comes up from those, who, like our 
world, make the same circle, and beyond they will 
not, cannot pass. : 

My Reader—When you detect one error in any 
faith, expunge it, and all that hangs thereon. You 
may often move a corner stone, and see that the 
whole edifice rested there. Let them fall. Let us 
tear down and build up so long as, in thus doing, we 
may best promote the truth, and serve mankind. 

well, Woopsmay, 





( Original. ) 
Blest are the Dead. 


“ Weep not for the dead— 
But rather give thy tears to those 
* O’er whom long life its shadow throws, 
Whose cares, and griefs, and follies must 
Weigh down the spirit to the dust.” 
Mrs. Scott. 
Blest are the dead—the storms of life 
Toss their fragile bark no more, 
All hours of weariness and strife 
Are with them forever o’er; 
They heed not the wild tempest’s blast, 
It breaks not their calm repose; 
Life’s dark and stormy sea they’ve past 
They know not earth’s blighting woes. 


Blest are the dead—they feel no more 
The cankering griefs that grow 

On Time’s dark and polluted shore 
Beneath hife’s e’er waning glow; 

They fee! no more the with’ring cares 
That fall from the hand of Time, 

Nor the sick’ning sorrow that wears 
This too weary heart of mine. 


Blest are the dead—they weep no more, 
Sorrow cannot haunt them now; 

The weary smile, with us they wore, 
Lingers not around their brow; 

They weep no more! ’tis a blest thought, 
That tears ne’er can dim the eye, 

Nor tale of sin from earth be caught 
To call forth the bitter sigh. 


Ay, blest are the dead—they are free, 
They’ve gained the immortal clime, 
And, from the flowers of Life’s fair tree 
Bright unfading wreaths they twine! 
Ob, happy souls! thrice blest are ye, 
Thus soon Heaven's own wreath to wear 
In that land where no blight can be 
Ah! fain would I greet ye there. 
North Montpelier, Vt. M. P. 





Extracts from a very sensible American Writer, 
ON THE ORIGIN OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 


‘‘In Egypt and the adjacent countries, the great- 
est part embraced the opinion of Origen, who held 
that the Son was in God that which reason is in 
man; and that the Holy Ghost was nothing more 
than the divine or active force.” 

Both according to Mosheim and Milner, Origen 
was remarkable for giving an allegorical meaning to 
the language of scripture. He flourished in the third 
century, and, according to Mosheim, ‘ he was a man 
of vast and uncommon abilities, and the greatest lu- 
minary of the Christian Church which his age ex- 
hibited to view.” 

Another passage from Mosheim may now be intro- 
duced, which is of considerable importance to the 
present inquiry. In page 423, Vol. I. the Doctor 
states, that in the year 381, Theodosius called a 
council, which convened at Constantinople, and says, 
‘* A hundred and fifiy bishops, who were present at 
this council, gave the finishing touch to what the 
council of Nice had left imperfect, aud fixed in a full 
and determinate manner the doctrine of three per- 
sons in one God, which is as yet received among the 
generality of Christians.” 

From this passage it is evident, that in the opinion 
of Mosheim, the Nicene council did not, in any de- 
finite manner, affirm the doctrine of three persons in 
one God; yet he supposes they did something to- 
wards that doctrine, but left et imperfect. But the 
obliging Doctor has told in the most unequivocal 
language, when the doctrine of three distinct persons 
in one God had its “ finis ing touch,” and was 
adopted as an article of faith. It was in the year 
881, about 56 years after the council of Nice. Un- 
til this, it does not appear that any church or any 
council had, in a definite manner, affirmed the doc- 


trine, 
Had this doctrine been of divine origin, and of such 
infinite importance as some have supposed, we might 





to the earth, | may fly upon the wings of thought 


naturally expect to find that it had received its fin 
ishing touch” in the sacred oracles, But since it is 


not to be found in the Bible, we cannot blame the 
Doctor for speaking of the doctrine as the work of 
men. Nor can we much wonder that the “ finishi 
touch” was delayed till so near the close of the fou 
century, as the year A. D. $81. 

‘The fourth century was very fruitful of inventions 
in favor of the doctrine of three persons in one God. 
Mr. Milner has recorded one invention of this cen- 
tury, and named the author. He says, “ Flavian 
was the first who invented the doxology, ‘Glory be 
to the Father, to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost.’ ”” 
Vol. IL. p. 93, 

Before | had read this account, | had noticed sev- 
eral doxologies in the Bible, but not one in which the 
Holy Ghost is so much as named. And I was glad 
to find, in Mr, Milner, when and by whom this inven- 
tion and innovation in Christian worship first took 
place. But if the Holy Spirit be a person, and equal 
with the Father, is it not astonishing that neither 
Ckrist nor his apostle, nor any Christian before Fla- 
vian, had taught the church to include the Spirit, as 
a person, in a doxology or. ascription of praise? 
And the circumstance that ‘ Flavian was the first 
who invented” such a “doxology,” is evidence to 
my mind that the doctrine of three. persons in one 
God, had never been believed by the church of God 
prior to the fourth century. And this very doxology 
invented by Flavian, might have great influence in 
preparing the minds of the.people for the “ finishing 
touch *’ to that doctrine. 

Mr. Milner has given some account of the council 
at Constantinople, in A. D. 381. He says, There 
; came together 350: bishops—the council was very 
confused and disorderly, greatly inferior in wisdom 
and piety to the council of Nice. “ Faction was 
high and charity was low at that time.” 

‘*'This council very accurately defined the doctrine 
of the trinity, and, enlarging a little the Nicene 
lereed, they delivered it as we now have it in our 
} common service.” The Macedonian heresy, which 
blasphemed the Holy Ghost, gave occasion to a more 
explicit representation of the third person in the 
Trinity.” Vol. Il. pages 184, 135. 

We may here remark— 

1. If Mr. Milner be correct in stating the number 
of this council at 350 bishops, and Mosheim be cor- 
rect as to the number who gave the “‘ finishing 
touch ” to the doctrine of three persons in one God, 
it will follow that this “ finishing,touch” was givea 
|by the minor part of the council. For Mosheim 
states the number who did this work, at 150 bishops. 
He does not say how many more present—‘ But 
faction was high ani charity was low at this time: 
and by this we may perhaps reconcile the two ac- 
counts. 

2. According to Milner this council “ enlatged a 
little the Nicene creed, and gave a more explicit rep- 
resentation of the third person in the Trinity.” it 
does not appear that the Nicene council gave any 
‘* representation ” of the Holy Spirit as a person, 
nor any idea of three distinct persons in one God. 
And the additions made to their creed by the council 
at Constantinople, may perhaps he justly attributed 
to the spirit and character of the council as given by 
Mr. Milner. He not only states that faction was 
high and charity was low at this time, but also that 
the council was very confused and disorderly, greatly 
inferior in wisdom and piety to the council at Nice. 

That the church in the fourth century made rapid 
; advances in degeneracy, is very evident both from 
| Mosheim and Milner. And if we may give credit 
| to what had been collected from these two historians, 
are we not justly entitled to this conclusion, that the 
doctrine of three distinct persons in one God had its 
birth in the allegory of Origen, its growth in the de- 
| generacy of the church, its maturity or “finishing 
'touch”* in a very confused and disorderly council, 
| when faction was high and charity was low? and 
|shall it be deemed a crime to call in question the 
correctness of a doctrine thus produced, or to bring 
it to the Oracles of God for examination? 

If ever the character of a council might give rise 
to suspicions respecting the correctness of their re- 
| sult, such was the character of the council that gave 

the “ finishing touch”. to the doctrine of three per- 

}sons in one God. A worse character was never per- 
|haps given to a council which bore the Christiaa 
|name, than Mr. Milnor has given to the council of 
| Constantinople. Yet it appears that this is the first 
| council that ever asserted the doctrine of three per- 
| sons in one God.—Christian Register. 
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A Universat Genius very RARE.—Some one op- 
served to Henry, prince of Prussia, that it was rare 
to find genius, wit, memory and judgment united ia 
the same person. ‘Surely there is nothing aston- 
ishing in this,” replied the prince. “ Genius takes 
his daring flight towards heaven—he is the eagle: 
wit moves along by fits and starts—he is the 
pope: memory marches backwards—he is the crab: 





ju at creeps slowly along, he isthetortoise. How 
absurd to expeet all these animals to move in unisea.” 











CHUAN AND RUPORITORY. 











The Study of the Bible. 

"Phe study of the sacred Scriptures, is one of such 
deep moment, that it might seem, atthe present day, 
almost unnecessary to particularly point it out, or 
urge it upon the notice of any; bacthere is, notwith- 
standing, reason to. fear that little attention—com- 
paratively little—is given to this all-important, all- 
en ing subject: there are many who turn with 
avidity to every science; but to this, the well of 
truth, the fountain of all knowledge—to this they 
seldom, if ever, come. ‘They perhaps look into it, 
but deem it not worth their time to draw from it;— 
they thirst not for it. ‘There is great need to study 
the word of God, that the character of God may be 
understoed, that he may not be regarded, as he too 
often is, as an inexorable jadge, only to be feared. 
God is only to be known, to he loved, for * God is 
fove.” We must study this precious volume in or- 
der to learn our duty, which is there clearly laid 
down for us; we must “ Search the Scriptures,” as- 
sured that they contain the “ words of eternal life.” 
We must come to them with an earnest and prayer- 
ful desire to be instructed. Those who are accus- 
tomed to this work, need not be told of the intensity 
of the interest connected with it, or of the pleasures 
flowing from it, for they have asked and received— 
have sought and have found its “ hid treasures;” for 
the riches of this volume lie not on the surface, but 
as for the “ pearl of great price,” we must dive deep 
for it. ‘'o those who have hitherto neglected the 
study of the Bible, we would say, in the true spirit 
of brotherly love, defer it 16 longer—commence at 
once-—delay not another day—“* work while the day 
lasts.” Remember this is a great prize put into our 
hands, which we ate inexcusable for neglecting. 
The Bible is a volume, rich also in historical inter- 
est. We here find the habits and manners of indi- 
viduals, and of nations. And it contains passages, 
which, for beauty and sublimity of thought and 
style, cannot be surpassed by any modern produc- 
tions. It contains, truly, “the seed-pearls of trath, 
the diamond-dust of nature.” 

The indifference, at the present day, of many, to 
this sacred work, presents a striking contrast to the 
ardent love, evidenced by the Old Testament saints, 
to that small portion which they had, and that close- 
ly veiled; they had not that steady, cheering and 

iding light which we have. ‘fe ‘Star of Beth- 
ehem was, by them, only faintly seen in the dim 
distance ;—the had not * Christ visibly crucified be- 
fore them.” And yet it might well be said of those 
ancient Patriarchs, “behold how they loved » it! 
how precious and comforting to them, amid their 
trials and wanderings and sufferings, would have 
been some of Christ’s rich promises. 

Oh, can it be, with such a casket within our reach, 
with the key in our hands, we should neglect to un- 
Jock and make its contents ours! It would verily 
seem that this study were a task, assigned us by a 
hard task-master, for his own benefit, from the re- 
fuctance of many to engage in it, instead of it being 
a blessed privilege to us—a “lamp to our paths.” 
The mere reading of the Scriptures is not sufficient; 
as we never expect to arrive at the knowledge of 
any great truth without study, consequently this most 
important of all books must be made a constant and 
earnest study; aad surely none can be so cold and 
dead to their immortal interests as to say, “I have 
no need of this—I have no time for it; other books, 
other pursuits demand my time and study;—I will 
wait for a more ‘convenient season.’” Alas, friend, 
we would say, (shouid there be such an one) thou 
knowest not that a “more convenient season ” may 
ever be permitted you! Oh! “be wise to-day—'tis 
madness to defer.” 

‘Turn to the example of our blessed Savior, who 
when but twelve years of age, was found in the tem- 
ple, “sitting in the midst of the doctors, both hear- 
ing them and asking them questions *—and listen to 
his answers to his parents, who had anxiously sought 
their son—* wist ye not that I must be about my Fa- 
ther’s business?’ Come to this work, then, with a 
child-like, teachable spirit.- Follow Jesus through 

his whole life upon earth; listen to his every word, 
for “he spake as never man spake.” He was pure 
and free from sin, and has left us an example that 
we should closely imitate. Be assured, when you 
have once felt the rich refreshing to be drawn from 
this well-spring of life—when you have once drunk 
of this “ living water,” you will no longer need to 
be invited and urged to partake; oh no, you will 
comertatly to it, as your meat and drink; you will 
fiud it a rich cordial—a healing balm for all» your 
wounds. In-discouragements and trials, you will 
hear the soothing words “come unto mevall ye that 
jabor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
‘Phen, will you gratefully bless the means. however 
humble, by which you may have been led to open 


ay be, Who ha 5 Tet’ iadt? diya "bevel thie 
bd Wiscnn avoneletucere desire for eels. 
edge of God, and ‘of the truth as it is in Christ Je- 


man means; but neglect not the private individual 
cen al it po But * where two or maa are met 
together ” for this purpose great mutual advantage 
pe accrue; and God will fhe in the midst.” ' The 
one ought ye todo, and not to feave the other un- 
done.” The teachings of Christ must and will ex- 
ert.a powerful and abiding influence over our daily 
thoughts and actions, and the closer we attend to 
them, the greater their power over us. Even though 
at times we might strive to shake off its purifying 
influence, to slip ourselves, as it were, from a bond 
by which we were holden, yet we cannot, if we would, 
divest ourselves; for though we may and must often 
feel that the sinless character of Christ rebukes our 
unholiness, yet his teachings are so true, so heart- 
searching, that conscience will not permit them to 
be lost; and the comforting words will sound in our 
ears, ‘Let not yout hearts be troubled ’—** Thy 
faith hath saved thee ”—‘ Thy sins are forgiven 
thee.” TIT will, be thou clean.” Evpora. 
Lebanon, N. H 
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(Original. ) 
Hope. 


‘* Prue hope ne’er tires, but mounts on eagle’s wings, 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings!” 
Shakspeare. 


Hope is the best frieud of man. What a hapless 
world would this be, how reft of all its charms would 
be existence, were it not for hope! In the darkest 
hour of adversity, when clouds gather around his 
way, and all appears cheerless and gloomy, this gen- 
tle visitant comes to light the dreary scene. What 
would man accomplish, were it not for hope? When 
his soul is about to sink in despondency, she comes 
to him like the breath of summer’s balmy gale, and 
whispers. of something in the future which impels 
him tu action, and to redouble his exertions. ope 
is like some guiding star, that ever and anon lights 
up the dark vista of the future. The mariner, far 
from his native home, she cheers with the prospect 
of a happy arrivalat the land of his childhood, and 
the place of his friends. ‘To the ardent youth, who 
bows at the shrine of ambition—who thinks, ‘ere 
long, to secure a place for his name in the archives 
of renown, she serves as a spur to all his efforts, 
and a light to. illume his path. She is also no re- 
specter of persons—she casts her deceptive, though 
easing smile alike on all. On fancy’s wings she 
eads her votatry to the top of the tetnple of fame, 
and turns around his brow her fadeless laurels; and 
she is found to enliven obscurity’s humble vales. 

He who is longing after distinction and earthly 
greatness, she impels onward to the consummation 
of his wishes; and she forsakes not the most humble. 
She renders still more so, the condition of the free 
and happy, and sheds her cheering light into the 
gloomy dungeon of the captive and the miserable. 
She is the day-star of the rich, and the comforter of 
the poor. She gives still greater vigor to health, 
and hovers gently over the bed of sickness and dis- 
tress. Finally, no one is ignorant of her deception 
—no one is without her influence. There is no 
place too lofty for her flight, and none too low for 
her to stoop. She renders still brighter the sun of 
gt~ coreg and drives away the gloom of adversity. 

ith these facts, though hope is a deceiver, yet 
she is the best friend of man; though she promises 
what she seldom gives, yet her promises are of more 
value than the gifts of fortune; though she often dis- 
appoiuts her votaries, yet she soon repays them by 
the prospect of still greater blessings to come; tho’ 
her rays shine but to deceive, yet they light up with 
cheerfulness the pathway of existence, and enliven 
the flowers, and blunt the thorns that hang around 
his way. 

But, this hope is all of earth, and looks not be- 
yond the suns and storms of this present state; but 
at the closing hour, when earth’s dearest things 
prove useless, when the soul is about to launch on 
that ocean whose waves are broken by no shore; 
then she forsakes her votaries.: But he who con- 
fides in the infinite mercy of his Maker, and relies 
on the atoning merits of his Redeemer, possesses a 
hope whose light goes not out with the flickering 
lamp of mortal existence, but whose rays grow 
brighter as life’s fair scenes begin to fade,—a hope 
which serves to light up the otherwise dark valley,— 
a hope which lends her aid in those moments which, 
more than any other, are fraught with nameless 
gloom;—and finally, a hope which overleaps the 


happiness to 


bounds of mortality and points far on to a scene ‘of 


A Beautiful Heopsake, — 
We have had the ‘pleasure of examining a hand- 
some Sriver PircHer, procured by several ladies 


Seek and receive all the aid you can from hu- of the Orchard street church, and ‘presented to Mrs. 


Carotrine M. Sawer, as a token of their deeply 
cherished affection for her, based upon a most pleas- 
ant intercourse of years. ‘ft is an octagon, of the 
capacity of half a gallon, costing near $76, and is 
really a splendid»present. Gn the front, immediate- 
ly under the lip, or spout, is the following inscription: 
PRESENTED TO 
MRS. CAROLINE M. SAWYER, 
BY THE UNDERSIGNED, 
Attached to the Orchard street Universalist Church, 
as a token of their esteem for her, and the 
pleasure they have enjoyed in her 
society, as the revered companion of their long and 
highly esteemed Pastor. 
New York, Aveust, 1845. 


Upon the squares on each side of the front, are 
the names of the donors, sixteen in number—eight 
on each side. 

We very cheerfully append the following corres- 
pondence, which records the feelings of those con- 
cerned better than other words could do it: 


Mrs. C..M. Sawyer, 

Dear Friend—It is with feelings of pleasure (not 
unmingled with sadness) that we (a few of the man 
sincere friends you have in the Orchard-st.. church, 
present to you this Pitcher, as a small tribute of our 
affeetion and love for one who has heen so long with 
us; and may it sometimes remind you of the many 
pleasant hours we have spent. together, And that 


are leaving, is the sincere wish of all. whose names 
are engraved thereon; in whose behalf I subscribe 
myself, » 
Affectionately yours, 

Caruaring Watkins, 


New York, Aug, 9th, 1845, 


To Mrs. CatHarine Warxins, and others, 

My dear Piiende rte beautiful and valuable to- 
ken of love and esteem with which you have so del- 
icately and generously honored me, has been receiv- 
ed, and with what mingled emotions of pleasure 
and regret I cannot tell you. How many memories 
of the years we have passed together—years mark- 
ed on your part by a steady and never-fultering kind- 
ness apd affection, and on mine, I trust, by neither 
coldness or ingratitude—are awakened, as I trave 
the dear and long familiar names. inscribed on its 
surface, words cannot express. The quiet inter- 
views, the social gatherings, the weekly commun- 
ions in the house of prayer, which have been, but 
which will never be again, all come back witha 
vividness only the more mournful and impressive 
that I know they are gone forever. 

It needs not the visible token to keep the memory 
of all the kind friends with whom I have been asso- 
ciated in the Orchard-st. church alive in my heart; 
there are visible ones, and more enduring, buried 
deep in its tablet, which will never become dim, and 
in the new home to which I am so shortly to remove, 


joy and regret, count them’ over. Yet this visible 
token, and the many other offerings of other kind 
friends, which, though perhaps less costly, are equal- 
ly dear, will always be treasured among my things 
most precious. | 

And now, farewell! I leave you with feelings 
which I may not utter. You will never be forgot- 
ten, and may I hope that those whose friendship and 
sympathy I have so long enjoyed, will sometimes ré- 
member one, many of whose happiest years have 
been spent in their society. é. M. Sawyer. 

August 25, 1845. 





True.—The history of the world, as well as the 
biography of those who have played a prominent 
part in its concerns, teach one great lesson, worth 
of everlasting remembrance. It assures us that it 
matters but little what form of danger may assail ® 
man, if he be true to himself. Poverty may lay its 
chilling band upon him, and freeze up the fountain 
of his brightest hope—disappointments may meét 
him at every step—afiliction may strike down those 
who are dearest to his heart—the breath of slander 
may attempt to sully his name, or tarnish his reputa- 
tion—still let him be true to himself—let him main- 
tain 4 stout heart and clear breast—and he will event- 
ually outride the storm. Let those who are strig- 
gling with ‘low’ birth and iron fortune’ remember 
this truth—and let them remember, too, that no man 
can be destroyed by others without fault aud weak- 
hess in himself. , 
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you upon it. ‘. 
Fe tumammne ‘this day, whoever or wherever 
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me For the Young Fotks. 





"(Brom the New York, Christian Messenger)... 
The Mice in Council. 


‘The house was still, no sound was heard, 
The cat shut out, the door was barr’d, 
In solemn council met the mice, 
Prepared to give or take advice, 

Their number small, their spirits low, 
For few escap’d the whisker’d foe; 

And now they met in consultation, 

Some plan to form and save their bacon. 
Softly they spoke, beneath their breath— 
It was a case of life and death, 

None dared.as yet a. scheme propose 
When straight a youthful mouse arose : 


** My friends, upon a plan I’ve hit 
By which Grimalkin to outwit, 
There is a proverb I have learned, 
That those who are forewarn’d are arm’d, 
And never proverb found a place 
To suit it better than this case. 
You all, as well as I, must know 
We suffer from a wilr foe; 
With noiseless tread he roams the house, 
And watches every truant mouse, 
When from our holes we dare to stray, 
He picks us up without delay; 
Could we but know when he was nigh, 
I think he'd find us rather shy. 
The plan, which now I will explain, 
Is how this knowledge we may gain. 
We’!l hang a bell around his neck, 
Whose warning will our sallies check, 
For when we hear the tinkling sound, 
We've only te keep under ground; 
And when the noise has died away, 
We may come forth to eat or play, 
No more I say, for to the wise, 
A word, my comrades, will suffice.’’ 


This said, there was a solemn pause, 
And then the speech received applause; 
They wondered that in one so young, 
Such eloquence flow’d from his tongue. 
A murmur ran throughout their ranks 
To offer him a vote of thanks. 


Just then a mouse, both wise and grey, 
Express’d his wish one word to say. 
Before the vote was pass’d, he said, 

A slight objection might be made; 
The plan he feared might not succeed, 
For want of one to do the deed. 

Let such as liked the scheme so well, 
Perform the task and hang the hell. 


MORAL. 
Weigh well your words; ’tis often true 
What’s easy said is hard to do, C. F.. L. Fi 
Preparing for School. 
BY UNCLE JOSEPH. 

«“O, grandma!” said little George, opening the 
curtain and looking out of the window—“ the ground 
isall covered with snuw!” 

«Yes, my dear, it has snowed during the night, 
and covered the earth to the depth of several inches.” 

“QO, look at the pretty snow-birds! See how close 
they come to the door. But are they not very cold, 
grandma, their feet are so red? ” 

“ No, George, the little snow-birds are not afraid 
of the cold. They are all covered with soft and 
warm feathers.” 

* But ain’t their feet cold? When my feet’ were 
almost frozen, they were red just like the snow-bird’s 
eet.” 

“Their feet are always red, as well in summer ag 
in winter.” 

“ Where do the snow-hbirds go in the summer time, 
gtandma? I never see them after the winter is gone.” 

“'They, love the snow and the cold, and so they 
poof to the north in the summer time, where they 

y their eggs and hatch out their young ones.” 

“Then, if they love the cold so well, why don’t 
they stay there? It’s always cold at the north, you 
have told me.” 

“They come here for food. In our mild climate 

w very many plants, the seeds of which are good 
or them.” 

“ But it snows here too, grandma, and covers up 
all the ground.” 

“But not often so deep as to cover up in the 

8 and corners of the fields the tops of weeds 
and bushes, from which they may still pick the seeds. 

there! don’t you see that little! bird picking out 
the seeds from a stalk, which . still lifts. itself above 
the snow? » 

*Q, yes! dear little bird! See, now, it has came 
ose up tothe door, and is picking up the crambs 


im the step.” 
“After no wl ae they always come about the 
Sere eran, end hagremckee to pi¢k ap crambs 


nd sitet Gin ,Daaeleoae OW pdeoy 


the anow mela when, it,doa’t spow, or when al 


“Tn the woods and fields, getting ‘their food from 
weeds and shrubs.” nit rig 

«They all turn to. sparrows in the summer time, 
don’t they?” 

«No, dear, Didn’t I tell you that they left us 
and went away to the north, where the climate is 
colder?” 

«0, yes. But then I heard Mr. Murray say, that 
the little chirping sparrows that live about the 
houses in summer time were snow-birds with new 
feathers on,”’ 

‘ Other people besides Mr. Murray have thought 
so. But a sparrow is a sparrow, and a snow-bird is 
a snow-bird.’ But come, it is breakfast ‘time, and 
you must eat and get ready for school.” 

‘* Must I go to school to-day, grandma, all through 
ihe deep snow? ” little George asked, making a wry 
ace. : 

* You are not afraid of the snow, are you George!” 

“No | am not afraid of it—but then it is so deep 
and looks so cold.” 

“It’s only a few inches deep,” grandma:said, ‘“‘and 
I will wrap you up so warm that the cold cannot 
touch you. So come down and get a nice breakfast, 
and then my little boy will go off as happy as he 
can be.” 

Like a good many other Jittle boys, George liked 
to get an excuse for staying away from school, ang 
therefore it was, as soon as he saw the show upon 
the ground, he thought now he could stay at home 
and have a good frolic. But when his grandmother 


)] seemed in earnest about his going, he felt a little un- 


kind; and though he said nothing more, he looked 
rather sober as ke came down stairs and seated him- 
self at the breakfast table. 

‘*Wouldn’t you like to hear a little story, George?” 
his grandma said, after the breakfast was over, and 
she was about getting him ready to go to school. 

*©O yes, grandma, tell me a story;” and his eyes 
brightened up, and he looked all interest. 

‘* Well, a great many years ago,” began George’s 
grandma, *‘ there lived a poor woman in a cottage, 
who had one little boy. She hadn’t money to buy 
him such nice warm clothes as you have, but the 
best that she could get for him were always kept 
whole and clean. dn the summer time he worked 
in her garden sometimes, and sometimes in the 
heighbors’ gardens, who paid him money. This 
money he always brought to his mother for he loved 
her very much. 

“When the winter time came, and the ground 
was all covered up with snow, he could not get any 
work to do, then he had.time to,go to school. His 
mother was so anxious that her boy should learn, 
that she saved a little mouey, poor as she was, during 
summer, to pay for his schooling in the winter. 

** Now, the school-house was more than.a mile 
away, and the snow lay for months upon the ground 
far deeper than it is now, for the winters were a 
great deal colder then, and it snowed a great deal 
more. But this little boy mever asked to stay at 
home, although he was no bigger than you, and had 
not such a nice warm great coat as you have. ‘In 
the morning he would be up bright and early, and 
bring in wood for his mother from the wood-pile, and 


enough to last all day ; and then he would go off to 
school as happy as a bird. 

*¢ Well, in this way he got a good education, and, 
when he grew up to be a man, his learning enabled 
him to earn money eneugh to keep his poor mother 
from working so bard any longer.” 

Was n't he a good boy, grandma?” George 
said, looking up with a face full of delighted inter- 
est. 

‘Yes, George, he wasa very good little boy, 
and when he grew upto bea man, he was a good 
man.” 

“Where is he now, grandma?” 

‘“ He is in heaven, my dear. After a while he 
took sick and died ; and they burried his dead body 
in the ground, but his living spirit—that part of ‘him 
that thought about, and loved his mother, could not 
die. It wentto heaven. But his- mother was not 
all alone. He left her another little boy, his own 
boy, whose mother had gone to heaven a little while 
before him.” 

‘¢ And was that little boy good to his grandma?” 

‘ O, res,?? 

“ Aad did he love her?” 

‘¢ Yes, he loved her very much, and she loved him, 
and mate him warm clothes. - But he did n’t always 
like to go to school, because he didn’t know how 
much good it had. done his father, when he was a 
little boy, nor -how far his father had to.go, even 
when the snow was deeper and the air colder than it 
is now.” 

stood thoughtful peo grandma’s side for 
? 











a moment or twojand then up in -her face, 
| asked. earnestly, ‘Am [ that little boy, grandma?” 





oof Xes,.my. deer, you. li 2 
nooping dows tea kia i him ten ial ~ 4 

§ Was It, f er who got you. sand 
water, and wor for you io the summer time, and 
then went so far te school in the eold and snow 

ii Yes, my dear.”” ty f 

« Pil never ask to stay at home from school 


if it snows to the top of the door, he replied, tift- 
ing his hat with a determined air. 

is grandma was much pleased to sée the effect 
of what she had told ‘him upon ‘his'miad. - She got 
his thick overcoat, and buttoned it up closely about 
his'neck. ‘Thenshe took his mittens and warmed 
them all so nicely before she drew them on his little 
hands, After he was all ready, with his books -and 
his slate under his arms, she, gave him a good kiss, 
and away he went as happy as a cricket. 

He, never poe Mas of the cold after, that.— 
Whenever he saw the snow, he thought of his fa- 
ther when he was a little boy, and how he had wad- 
ed through it for more than a mile every day, that 
he might go to school.and. learn, and of how much 

sod that learning had done. him.— Young People’s 
ook. 
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Is. there any Change after Death ? 


The following letter was forwarded us, a few days 
since, with a request that we should give it an insertion 
in the Watchman, and append some remarks of our own. 
We most cheerfully comply with the request. 


[nassuren, Sept. 8th, 1845. 

Br. BacLou,—Some time during the past spring, 
in April I think, | attended a meeting and listened te 
a discourse from Rev. N,. Clark, a Baptist preacher 
in this place, and in the course. of his sermon he 
made the following statement, viz. “‘ We will take it 
for granted that there is no change, after death, in 
the moral character or condition of men, without 
stopping to prove it now, and if any one challenges 
the proof, I will endeaver to proye it another, time? 
After the close of the meeting Lrequested him. to 
prove his statement. He said he would attend to it 
soon. And at the date of this epistle [ received the 
following. 


Fraternally yours, T. B. Warerre. 


‘*TRAsBURGH, Aug. 15th, 1845. 

Mr. WurepLe—Sir,—The language.I used in my ser- 
mon, a few days since, the proof of which it has pleased 
you to challenge, was as follows, viz. “ The moral char- 
acter or condition of the soul after death will remain 
eternally the same as when it leaves this world.’? You 
manifested very kind feelings in. the statement of your 
challenge, and I feel bound to produce. the proof from 
the Scripture if it can be found. If it cannot be found, 
then I ought honorably to take back what I said. Asa 
gentleman, you will expect me to produce it; andas such, 


t , | [ have no doubt you will accept plain texts as decisive — 
fetch her three or tour pails of water from the spring, | ~ me 


nothing else is proof. 

There is a class of passages, sometimes quoted, which 
would be proof, and certainly are such, so far as the 
meaning is certainly known; but I should do injustice to 
my purpose to quote asingle doubtful text—such as Dan. 
xii. 2—and have no doubt it will be true in the day when 
we shall all appear before the judgment seat of Christ. “(2 


| Cor. v. 10.) But I would not strive to convince you with 


pussages which seem doubtful to myself. 

1. Every true preacher of the Gospel of Jusus Christ, 
is bound to hold forth this doctrine, viz. ‘* He that belie- 
veth and 1s baptized shall be saved, and he that believeth 
not shall be damned.’’ Mark xvi. 16. 

2. Again; we read thus, ‘‘ These shall go away into 
everlasting punisiiment, (kohasin aionion) but the right- 
eous into life eternal,’® (zoen aionion.) Matt. xxv. 46. 

3. Compare 2 Thess. i. 9—** Who shall be punished 
with everlasting destruction from the presence of the 
Lord, and the glory of his power ’’—with 2 Tim. ii, 10— 
“ Therefore, [ endure all things for the elect’s sake that 
they may also obtain the salvation which is in Christ Je- 
sus, with eternal glory.’” By this comparison, we have 
proof in respect to both the righteous and the unrighte- 
ous. 

4. Please read Rev. xxii. 11. ‘These texts are all di- 
rectly in point,and it seems to be folly to comradict them. 
If they are true, the happiness of the renewed in heart 
is eternal, and the perdition of ungodly men is alse eter- 
nal. If these passages do not settle the point at, issue, 
then nothing is certain beyond the grave, in respect to 
either the holy or unholy. 

I think I could have multiplied proof texts indefinitely, 
but I chase rather to,ask your serious attention’ to,a few; 
If those can be overthrown, every other 380 it 
useless td multiply them Here. We Peta be FEF tn 
what views or denetiedtions' de yal na » for 
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we ate assured of this awful consideratiom ‘“ [f weedéry 











Tt was said of Judas, ** It had been better for him if 
he had never been born.”” Now let ‘us consider two 
things. 1. These words were: a him ** in whom 


dwelt all the fullness of the G ily.”” Col. ii. 9, 


We must confess that:he certainly knew what would be 
the fate of Judas, and that he told it as it was. 2. If 
Judas 1s ever restored again to heaven at any period of 
eternity, no matter how far distant you fix that period in 
eternity, for when restored be has before him an endless 
eternity of bliss and glory, his happiness finally will so 
far surpass the misery he has endured, that the language 
ef Christ in respect to him, will be found absolutely un- 
true 


From these two considerations, I hold it demonstrably 
true that Judas is lost—eternally lost. This establishes 
the truth of the doctrine of eternal punishment beyond 
the shadow of a doubt in respect to one man. If it is 
true of one man, why may it not be true of another? 

I submit these considerations, with esteem and respect. 

Yours, . N, Cuarx.” 

On reading the above communication, we are led to 
wonder that the Rev. Mr. Clark should undertake to 
prove, that there is ne change after death, by passages 
of scripture which say nothing about after death,—no- 
thing of what shall be, or shall not be after death—that 
have, in fact, no reference whatever to his subject! Is 
there one word said in either of his proof texts, about 
there being no change after death? Not a word. What 
Mr. C. wanted, was a text stating, that there is no 
change in the moral character or condition of the soul, 
after death—but his texts say nothing on this subject— 
nothing of the future state, whatever. Ten thousand 
such passages would never prove whether there be any 
future state or not. When Mr. C. will attempt to show 
that Matt. xxv. 46, and 2 Thess. i. 9, or Rev. xxii. 11, 
apply to the future world, or to any state after death, it 
will be time to join issue with him on that point. He 
makes no attempt to prove his application of these texts 
to the future world. He assumes this; but we cannot 
allow him to take his application for granted. We posi- 
tively deny his application, and respectfully ask for the 
proof. Neither do we discover anything in either of his 
proof texts, which says, there shall be no moral change 
after death—nothing of a change, any way, either in 
this world or in the future. 

Mr. C. says, “‘ Every preacher of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ is bound to hold forth this doctrine, viz., ‘ He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved, and he that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned.’’ True, he is bound to 
hold it forth; but not as the gospel. Which part of this 
text is gospel that which declares salvation, or that 
which declares damnation? This text is not the gospel 
proper. It is a statement of the consequences which 
would result in this world from preaching the gospel. 
The gospel proper is the promise of God to Abraham, 
that in Christ all the nations, families and kindreds of 
the earth shall be blessed with salvation from sin, and 
with immortality. See Gal. iii. 8, and 2 Tim. i. 9, 10. 
We allow that all unbelievers are damned o1 condemned 
while they remain unbelievers, and, if Mr. Clark will 
show that there will be any unbelievers, as such, in the 
immortal state, we will allow that they will be damned 
there, but not until he shows this. This text neither 
says nor implies,—he that believeth in this world shall 
be saved in the future, and he that believeth not in this 
world shall be damned in the future world. We say, it 
neither says nor implies any such doctrine. The meaning 
is, ** He that believeth the gospel in this world, will be 
saved in this world and in some degree as soonas he 
believes, and he that believeth not in this world will be 
condemned in this world. Nothing is here said about 
the future state, and especially, whether there will be 
any change or not. 

I do not find any such text in my Bible concerning 
Judas, nor any one else, os, ‘“‘ It had been deifer for him 
if he had never been born.’? This must be home-made 
scripture, I think. I find the language “It had been 
good for that man if he had not been born,” or, literally, 
** had not been born that man.”” 

Dr. Clarke has shown that this was a proverbial form 
of speech i g the Jews of our Savior’s 





m use 
day, to express the state of any flagrant transgress- 
er, where the fixing of the irreversible doom of the 
sinner is not implied. Dr. Clarke also says, ‘* And 
L contend further, that there is no positive evidence of 
the final damnation of Judas in the sacred text.’’ See 
hia comment.on the Ist of the Acts. Rev. Mr. Clark 
ef Bresbargh says, the Bible establishes the fact, that 


Judas: will ‘be ‘endlessly miserable, even beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. Both of these men are advocates 
of endless misery! ‘+ What shall be done when doctors’’ 
on the same side of the question, *‘ disagree ?’? Who is 
most likely to be nght on this momentous subject? Dr. 
Adam Clarke the learned commentator, or the Rev. Mr. 
Clark of Irasburgh? We should not-have said this, if 
Mr, Clark had not been quite so positive on this point. 

In our judgment, it is logically true, that, if God crea- 
ted Judas with positive knowledge that he would suffer 
so much that his existence,would be a curse to him, so 
that it would have been better for him if he had not 
been created, then, God was not as good in creating 
him as he would have been in withholding his existence. 

If the moral character or condition of every soul will 
remain eternally the same as when it leaves this world, 
then, it is plain, that all will remain just as imperfect, 
through eternity, as they were, when they left this world. 
All have their failings and imperfections as long as they 
live here, and if there is no change after death, heaven 
is but a place of imperfection. 

The Bible as well as reason furnishes much evidence 
that all will experience a very important change in the 
resurrection, or after death. The language is, ‘* We 
shall ali be changed—this mortal must put on immortali- 
ty, and this corruptible must put on incorruption—there 
is an animal body, and‘there is a spiritual body, and, as 
we have borne the image of the earthy (in this world) 
we shall also bear the image of the heavenly,’’ (in the 
heavenly world). It is said of the subjects of the resur- 
rection, ‘* they are equal unto’ the angels in heaven, and 
are children of God, being children of the resurrection.” 
None are ‘‘ equa! unto the angels ”’ while in this world, 
therefore, they must experience a great change in the 
resurrection in order to be as the scriptures say they 
shall be. None are ‘**the children of God being chil- 
dren of the resurrection’’ while in this world, therefore, 
there is an importent change after death. None are sin- 
less.and perfect in holiness here; but in heaven, they 
are sinless and holy, therefore, it is.not true that every 
soul remains eternally in the same moral condition as at 
death. Furthermore, the apostle says, **the creation 
shall be delivered, (or born) from the bondage of corrup- 
tion into the glorious liberty of the children ef God.” 
Rom. viii. 21, 


Dedication at Pomfret, Vt. 

The Unitarian Meeting-House, recenily erected in 
Pomfret, was solemnly dedicated to the purposes for 
which it was built, by appropriate religious services, on 
the 11th inst. It is a neat, beautiful, and suitably capa- 
cious edifice, and does great credit to the spirit of liber- 
ality and perseverance in those,—few in number,—by 
whom it has been erected, and consecrated to the wor- 
ship of the One true and living God, as revealed through 
One Mediator between God and man, by One Holy Spirit 
of life and truth, We devoutly rejoice at the success 
which has attended the persevering efforts of our Pom- 
fret friends and brethren. May we cherish the pleasing 
hope that they will still persevere, and establish among 
them the ministry of universal love, righteousness and 
hope ? 

The congregation was large, entirely filling the House. 
The services were introduced by an anthem from the 
choir, in excellent taste and style, under the direction of 
Mr. Brown of this place, assisted by Mr. Chilson of Shar- 
on, and other good singers beside those of Pomfret. 
Prayer by elder Hazen. Then select Scriptures and a 
hymn were read by the writer. Dedicatory prayer by 
Rev. M. W. Willis, of Walpole, N. H.; Hymn; sermon 
by Rev. A. A. Livermore, of Keene, N. H.; singing; 
address by Rev. Mr. Willis; prayer by elder Kidder; an- 
them; and benediction by Br. Daggett, of this place.— 
The services were of a high order,—the sermon, by Br. 
Livermore,—the learned author of an excellent commen- 
tary, being a fair, concise, luminous and powerful argn- 
ment for Unitarianism, as generally believed and taught; 
and the addresses, by Br. Willis, (also a Unitarian,) a 
strong, manly, pungent, and rational rebuke of the spirit 
of religious sectarianism, intolerance, and persecution, 
which has distracted the Christian Church, and done al- 
most infinite discredit to the religion of Him, whose pa- 
tronymic Name, all have assumed. Both performances 
were interesting and useful; the former, more grave and 
impressive; the latter, keen and thrilling. 








After partaking of substantial refreshments, generous-. 


— 


‘ly and tastefully prepared by our Pomfret friends, wy 
again repaired to the new made church, at 4 o’clock, P.. 
M., when, after listening to an excellent discourse by 
Rev. Mr. Willis, with prayers by Rev. Mr. Livermore, 
(with singing) we enjeyed a season of conference and ex. 
hortation, each one speaking as he felt inclined, without 
restriction to sect or denomination. 

On the whole, the. occasion was a glad and grateful 
one, and we cannot bat hope, wi)l work a powerful, fa- 
vorable influence for the cause of liberal sentiments. Ay 
no exclusive, narrew spirit was exhibited at the opening 
ef the new chureh for religious purposes, it is desired 
that none may hereafter crawl into its sacred enclosure, 
as its doors, from Sabbath to Sabbath, are unfolded for 
religious services. Nor do we know as a suspicion that 
such may be the case is hardly proper, since a majority 
of the influencial owners of the house, are Christian. 
Unitarian Universalists. The Lord prosper them in ev. 
ery good work and word, and keep them in the way of 
truth,—in the unity of the spirit and the bonds of peace. 

R. 8. 





Br. J, D. Pierce. 

About the time our worthy brother Pierce changed his 
loeation, removing from Hartland, Vt., to North Attle. 
boro, Mass., 1 wrote a short article, espressive of indi- 
vidual and general regrets that we, who reside in this 
section of the Master’s vmeyard, should be deprived of 
the society of one, so deservedly and generally respected 
and beloved. But, on examination, I cannot find it in- 
serted in the Watchman; probably accidentally omitted. 
As I had previously expressed my feelings in regard to 
the removal of two excellent ministering brethren from 
Hartland,—Br. W. S. Ballow and Br. M. Sanford, 1 
considered it alike my duty and privilege, to bear testi- 
mony of the equal moral and religious worth of the 
brother, first named. With each of those brethren | 
have lived on terms of the most intimate fraternal inter- 
course, and never did I witness, or hear of, en act in 
them, inconsistisent with the character of the good man 
and the Christian minister. May brother Pierce find 
himself again émbosomed in the affections of an intelli- 
gent, kind, and Christian people, and his faithfui labors 
be even more abundantly owned and blessed of heaven. 
We will not complain of our Attleboro friends for the 
gift they have obtained; for, they have yenerously sent 
into this place another, in the person of Br. Daggett, in 
the soundness of whose judgment, and the excellence of 
whese life and labors, we have equal confidence. 





Need of greater Caution. 

‘From notices which appear, from time to time, in the 
Trumpet, and other papers, it is evident that impostors 
are abroad, particularly, perhaps, in the West and South, 
under the guise of Universalist ministers. The ity 
of exercising more caution, in regard to such pretenders, 
is judiciously mentioned. But, such care is not exclu- 
sively needed, out of New England. We have had our 
full share of such characters here. And whilst we would 
recommended the exercise of generous and impartial 
charity to all men, we contend that duty, sacred, moral 
and religious duty, requires us to be suitably watchful 
and cautious, how we receive men, under mere pretence 
of believing and preaching our faith. Men going from 
one part of the country to another, whose names ate not 
familiar, should be bound to produce adequate vouchers 
of their standing where best known. Nor should we, 
from mere weakness of moral nerve, mistaken for Chris- 
tian sympathy, receive one into our fellowship, whose 
overtures for reception have been virtually rejected, whe 
has thence renounced and vilified our doctrine, and 





the limitarian commanion, whose partial doctrine, he had 
both professed and disgraced. We say be cautious. 
R. S. 


Troy, N. ¥.—We learn from the Christian Messen- 
ger, that Br. Burr delivered his farewell discourse at 
Troy, on Sunday last, and removes, we suppose, immedi- 
ately to Philadelphia, to take permanent charge of the 
Callowhill street congregation, 

The pulpit in Troy will be temporarily supplied throng 
this month, when Br. Moore, whose engagement at Hart- 
ford, Conn., expires with this month, will assume the 
pastoral charge ef the Troy Society. His call to this 
post, we understand, was unanimous, apd he’ will enter 
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un his labors with encoufaging prospects. May they 
be abundantly realized. a dewtws 


Removat.—Br. J. B, Gilman, from Binghampton, 
N. Y., to Brooklyn, Susquehanna county, Pa. 


eee eee" 
Champlain Association. 

The Champlain Association, will hold its annual meet- 
ing at Hinesburgh the first. Wednesday and followi 
Thursday in Oct., 1845. Ministers,, Delegates, an 
friends | i a distance, will please to cali on Wm. J. 
Douglas, Esq., for directions to places of entertainment, 
A general attendance is solicited. 

J. BAKER, Clerk. 


‘ 











Grafton Association. 

This body will meet sensssing, to adjournment, at 
North Lyman, N. H. on the first Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Ist and 2nd days of October. Each Society is enti~ 
tled to two delegates. Friends from abroad will call on 
Br. Scott at the plains, or Br. Daniel White near the 
tavern at North Lyman for direction to entertainment. 

A. SCOTT, for the Clerk. 

Will the Balm of Gilead and Trumpet please notice. 


Notice, 


A two days Conference will be holden at Gaysville on 
Wednesday and Thursday, the first and second days of 
Oct., next, for the purpose of mutual instruction and 
encouragement in the great and glorious ceause of Uni- 
versal grace and salvation. The friends and lovers of 
Christianity every where, who can make it convenient, 
are respectfully invited to attend, 

To Ministers, Laymen and all, we send the Macedo- 
nian cry, ‘* Come over and help us.’’ 

G. §. GUERNSEY, 

P. S. There will be a committe in waiting at the pub- 
lic house to direct strangers to places of entertainment. 

caeaieiiinan 
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Tue Manor Diricurties.—Gen Stephen Van 
Rensselaer has published a proposition to the tenants 
on the Rensselaerwyck Manor, holding under him 
for an adjustment of existing difficulties. He says: 

“If by the first of March next, any person who 
holds under lease any lands in the county of Albany, 
to the rents of which I am entitled, shall pay the ar- 
rears of rent, and $30 fer the quarter sale, f wit re- 
lease all the covenants and reservations in the lease 
for a sum which at six per cent will yield av annual 
interest. equal to the annualrent, estimated as fol- 
lows, to wit:—A bushel of wheat at one dollar ; one 
day’s service with carriage and horses, two dollars ; 
and each fowl twelve and a half cents, This offer, 
as to the quarter sale, is only to apply to such lands 
for which the wheat rent reserved is fourteen bushels 
of wheat for one hundred acres of land. 

‘And if any person willing to accept the above 
terms, Cannot immediately pay all the sums at once, 
I will accept one-fifth of the whole amount, and take 
abond and mortgage on unincumbered real estate 
for the residue, payable in four equal annual instal- 
ments, with interest annually, at the rate of six per 
cent per annum. 

“Or, as the average price of wheat for the last 
twenty years is about 25-100 dollars per bushel, | will 
accept of a principal which at six per cent per annum 
will produce that amount, and release all the cove- 
nants and reservations in the lease.” 

Important Arrest.—A Frenchman named Delpit 
was arrested in Moyatmensing Prison; Philadelphia, 
on Saturday, where he had gone to visit one of his 
associates. This is said to be the most important 
arrest which has been made since that of Monroe 
Edwards, as Delpit is the head of a gang of forgers, 
who have been carrying on an extensive business, 
throughout the country. Several sums of money and 
checks, supposed to be forgeries, were found upon 
him, and ulso letters, which are said to contain very 
important statements, &c. 
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Two months ago this day, a fearfull conflagration 
was laying waste the richest portion of our city. 
Two months hence, although the ruins are in many 
places still smoking, there will be be hardly a trace 
of the wide catastrophe.—N. Y. News. 





There are now published in Lower Canada 29 
newspapers, and in Upper Canada $4, making a 
total of 63. 





New Srapte my Avapama.—General Hamilton 
has erected at the Oswichee Bend, a merchant toll 
mill, for the manufacture of rice, This is the first 
- of the kind ever erected in the State of Ala- 

ma, , 


The typhus fever prevails to a serious extent in 
some towns in the State of Maryland. 





Conviction or A Murparer.—Jacoh Shaw, tried 
in the hee om ma and Terminer, for the kil- 
ling John Westly Halbert, was found guilty yester- 
day morning of murder in the Second degree. , t 
prisoner was sentenced to seven years imprisonment 
in the Eastern Penitentiary. 





The immense steamboat Oregon, recently launch- 
ed at New York, has been finished, and will shortly 
be placed on the route between New York and Provi- 
dence. Her tength is three hundred and forty feet— 
ten feet longer than the steamship Great Britian. 





Perririzy Bopses.—There is a gentleman in 
Troy, who has taken out a patent for petrifying dead 
bodies, er almost any other substances of a similar 
nature. ‘The S&dy after some preparation is im- 
mersed in a liquid that in the short space of fourteen 
days will render it as solid as a rock of marble, 
The cost is but trifling compared with the lasting 
benefit rendered to those who may wish to preserve 
and jook upon departed friends. ‘The Troy Budget 
says, that a bouquet of fresh flowers immersed in 
the liquid, will in a few days, be as solid and durable 
as though they were cut of marble. 





A great State Convention of the Massachusetts 
‘Temperance Union was held at Worcester on Wed- 
nesday, the 17th inst., to continue two days. 





A fatal duel has taken place near Harrodsburgh, 
Kentucky, on the 5th inst., between D. John L. 'Tay- 
lor, of that place, and his brother-in-law, Mr. John 
Harrison, of Danville. Harrison fell at the first fire, 
mortally wounded in the abdomen. ‘The difficulty 
it is sopposed, originated in sowe domestic misunder- 
standings ; and as the parties were “ highly respect- 
able,” considerable excitement prevailed at Harrods- 
burgh and Danville, in consequence of the melan- 
choly result of the meeting. 





Cassius M. Clay, in a letter to the Cincinnati com- 
mittee, announces his intention to re-commence the 
publication of his True American. 





Eleven jurors have at. length been obtained to try 
‘* Big Thunder,” Boughton. , We may now expect 
that the trial will be proceeded with, 


Tue otpest Bisie 1x tHe Worip.—Among the 
curivsities in the rooms of the Cennecticut Histori- 
cal Society, in Hartford, is a Bible, printed in 1478, 
and which Dr. Robbins thinks the oldest Bible in the 
world, There is also, a volume of the Connecticut 
Gazette, printed in this city in 1755—the first paper 
printed in the colony of Connecticut. Each number 
is about the size of a sheet of letter paper.—New 
Haven Register. 








Appointments. 
Br. 8. Wakefield will preach in Williamstown the 4th 
Sabbath of September. 


Br. R. Streeter js to preach in Tunbridge on the fourth 


he | aged 2 years and 5 months. Fruly the 


In Marshfield on the 3d inst., Josiah, son of David and 
Hannah Huntington,’ 16 months. Also, on the 12th 
inst., Eliza Elizabeth, daughter of the same parents, 
. 0 hand of affliction 
rests heavily upon this family. Within the short space 
of nine days have they been called to part with twe 
lovely and fondly-cherished children. But they mourn not 
as those without hope;—believing that their loss is the 
gain of their ‘* loved and ‘lost.”” Young and tender, 
yet the pride, joy and‘hope of their patents, thus early 
in the morning of their existence, they have bidden 
adieu to earth, to join the angelic hosts above. Then to 
be watched by the eye of a heavenly Parent, and to be 
reared to maturity under the culture of Divine Love. 
“They died to sin, to wo and care; 
Yet for amoment felt the rod ; 
‘Then, springing on the viewless air, 
Spread their light wings, and soared to God.” 

The funeral of Eliza Elizabeth was atteaded by the 

writer, Sunday Sept. 15th. E. C. P. 














MONTPELIER HOTEL. 
SAMUEL BLACK 


wou respectfully iuform the public that he has taken 

the house formerly, occupied by Col. A. Carter, and 

more recently by Mrs. Safford, on State Street, opposite the 

New Court House, where the puplic will at alk times find the 
best accommodations and receive the most. punctual attention, 

N. B. Members of the Legislature, during their stay at the 

capital, will find a pleasant and quiet home at his house, on rea- 
10 


sonable terms. 

Occulist and Optician from 437 Broadway, N. FY. 
OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS, SPECTACLES, &e. 
M® WISE respectfully informs the citizens of Montpelier 

aud members of the Legisiaiure and the public general- 
ly. that he intends to open an establishment for a few weeks 
from the 15th of October next, and hopes for a share of public 
patronage. Mr. W, would also remixd the public to whom be 
is partly known by his anoual visits to Saratoga Springs since 
the last ten years. 

Persons wishing to procure Spectacles, or to have new 
glasses fitted into old frames, are informed that they can be 
suited with glasses of different colurs and forms, and suited to 
any age, which he can determine by inspection of their eyes 
The glssses which he furnishes he will watrant to hold their 
power of vision from five to eight years. From his knowledge 
of the Science of Optics, he can determine the glasees suita- 
ble for any age. Persons with weak eyes can be supplied with 
glasses which will greatly ‘benefit them and not strain the 
sight; also Spetacles for near sighted persons, and those who 
have béea operated upon for the cataract of the eye. He 
would particularly cali the attention of the public to a new 
sort of glasses and conservers.of the sight, made of the best 
flint and azure glass and ground perspective. These glasses 
have been recommended by the most celebrated doctors and 
professors as the best in their effects on the eye. They are 
the best of the kind for preserving and improving the sight in 
continued reading and wrighting, in which case they not only 
relieve the eye but also strengthen and improve the sght. It 
is pot necessary to say more than that he has testimonials of 
the. most celebrated professors; of Germany, that his glasses 
are made of the best and finest material, and that they are 
ground true and exact. They are, therefore, far preferable to 
the mass of rough, irregular and unevenly gréund piasews that 
are daily pa!med off, and which are very injurious fo the eye. 
Good glasses may be known by their shape, exact centre, and 
sharp, clear and highly polished surface. ‘These qualities are 
to be found in a high degree in his glasses. 

OPTICAL (NSTRUMENTS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
Among which are small and large ‘Tel ier pes 
and Spy-glasses ; Concave and Convex Glasses, with- 











Sabbath in this month. 

Br. N. C. Hodgdon, will preach in Randolph Centre, 
the 4th Sabbath of this month. 

Br. Guernsey, will preach in Barnard, the 4th Sabbath 
of this month. 

Br. L. H. Tabor, will preach in South Walden, the 4th 
Sabbath in Sept. 


bath in Oct. 


ae 











Married. 


Oe, 


RAR ARAL ee enn en 


In Bangor, N. Y., on the 15th inst., by Rev. E, A. Hol- 
brook, Mr. Nathan Crary, Esq., of Colton, St. Lawrence 
Co., to Miss Lorain H. Cornish, of the former place. 


<a 











Died. 

In Cabot Sept., 10, Mrs. Sally, wife of John Smith, 
aged 54 years. Mrs. Smith died as she had for many 
years lived, beiieving and trusting in the impartial good- 
ness of her Heagenly Father. A few days before her 
death she called her fumily to her bedside, when she 
conversed upon the sobject of religion, and the near 
approach of death, with all that candor, confidence and 
hope, which 1s the consolation of one whose mind is pre- 
pared for this interesting change professing to be per- 
fectly ready and willing to trust herself in the hands of 
that God, who had ever exhibited t@wards her a Father’s 
love and a Father’s care. Printers in N. H. Mass, N, Y. 
Ohio &c. Q. Coox. 

Ia Plainfield Vt. 3d inst., John Cortland Lawrence 
aged 13 months son of John Cortland Lawrence. 

In Columbus, Obio, Sept. 16, after a short illness of 
bilions fever, Mr. Charles C. Kelton, Merchant, of the 
firm of H, Cdit & Co., of that city, aged 23 years, 2 





months, and 24 days. 


Br. L. H. Tabor, will preach in Plainfield, the 3d wx | 


out frames ; Concave and Convex Mirrors; Gold 

and Silver-steel Spetacles of all kinds ; 

different descriptions of Maynifving Glasses; 

large and smal! Magic Lanterns. 

| ((PHis MICROSCOPES will magnify objects FIVE THOU- 
| SAND TIMES. 

| Optical and similar Instruments and Glasses carefully .re- 
| paired, 

r Mr. W. assures the public thatitshall always be his study 
to execute every thing entrusted to him with the greatest care 
and on moderate terms. ‘hose in want of any thing in bis 
line will please give him a call. He has now on hand a gen- 
eral assortment of goods, Spectacles with concave and con- 
vex glasses ; also with glasses of each kind. He has bat one 
price for his articles, from which he does not vary, 

Reference—The Medical Faculty and citizens generally of 
the place. Also, the following testimonials: 
Saratoga Sprines, June 2), 1844. 
I have known Mr. Wise in the capacity of a practical opti- 
cian for several years, and have repeatedly recommended my 

atients and friends to him and always with success. Mr. W. 
= an extensive assortment of Optical Instruments and Glas- 
ses for the relief of physical deficiences in visions and — 
them with that accuracy and facility which can alone be ob- 
tained by a thorough knowledge of the science and a long ex- 
perience. 1 therefore have no hesitation in recommending him 
to the public. R. L. ALLEN, M. D. 

Saratoca Sprines, 1844 
I have been acquainted with Mr. Wise assn Optician for 
the last eight or nine years. Anintimate acquaintance with 
the science of Opties and a long and extensive experience in 
the adaption of Glasses to the ordiuary defects of vision, en- 
ables him to remedy many. of the inconveniences resulting 
from disease or from congenital malformation of the eyes, 

with a surprising degree of facility. 

JOHN L. PERRY, M.D. 

SaRaToea SPRinGsS, Jane 24, 1845. 
For several years past I have been acquainted with, Mr. 
Wise, the Cetaien, and his mode of doing business. He bas 

ained my full confidence both for skill and integrity. 1 
fim not as an itinerant or adventurer; but as one who by , 
assiduity and fair intends not only to acquire, bat te 

@, the steadfast ; 


nds. 
Montpelier, August, 1945, 
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(Ofiginal io. 
The Pen'and Voter. 
We read with pure delght, 
The products of the pen; 
And wonder at the might, 
Of giant minded men. 
But when the living thought, 
Falls on the listening ear, 
With truth and feeling, frought, 
In tones deep, rich, and clear— 
. Deep—deep into the soul, 
Falls every ing word. 
We yield to their control 
As though an angel stir’d 
The bealing waters, there, 
And sin’s dark leprosy, 
Leaves the heart pure and fair 
From its dominion free, 
Ye, to whom heaven gives power, 
To turn the hearts of men— 
Yours, is a precious dower, 
Vet trust not to the pen. 
But still, with pen and voice, 
Youth’s blessedness proclaim 
And bid the world rejoice, 
And praise their maker’s name, 
Yet there are those, (alas 
Too sadly well I know) 
Whose dips have ne’er been touched, 
By inspiration’s glow. 
The heart may glow and burn 
With the throbbing breast 
And vainly—vainly yearn, 
Its feelings, to express. 
Caged, like an untamed bird, 
he thoughts, may be confined, 
Nor will the lips set free, 
Those prisoners of the mind 
O happy if to such, 
The inspired pen is given 
By this, and this alone, 
Those mental bars are riven— 
Yet better—better far 


f 











That they remaia unknown, 
And in truth’s bloodless war, 
Trust to the pen, alone. J. 
p _- —__— — 
Miscellany. 





A Thrilling Narrative. 


James Morgan, a native of Maryland, married at 
an early age, and soon after settled near Bryant’s 
Station, in the wilds of Kentucky. Like most pio- 
neers of the West, he had cut down the cane, built 
a cabin, deadened the timber, enclosed a field with a 
worm fence, and planted some corn. 

It was on the 7th of August, 1782. The sun had 
descended ; a pleasant breeze was playing through 
the surrounding wood ; the cane bowed under its 
influence, and the broad, green leaves of the corn 
waved inthe air. Morgan had seated himself in 
the door of his cabin, with his infant on his knee. 
His young and happy wife had laid aside her spin- 
ning wheel, and was busily engaged in preparing the 
frugal meal. That afternoon he had accidentally 
found a bundle of letters, which he had finished 
reading to his wife before he had taken his seat at 
the door. It wasa correspondence in which they 
acknowledged an early and ardent attachment for 
each other, and the perusal left evident traces of joy 
in the countenances of both ; the little infant too, 
seemed to partake of its parents’ feelings, by its 
cheerful smiles, playful humor, and infantile cares- 
ses. While thus agreably employed, the report of 
a rifle was heard; another followed in quick suc- 
cession. Morgan sprang to his feet, his wife ran to 
the door, and they simultaneously exclaimed “ In- 


dians!” 

The door was immediately barred, and the next 
moment their fears were pales by a bold an spir- 
ited attack of a small body of Iadians. The cabin 
could not be successfully defended, and time was 
ering Morgan, cool, brave and prompt, soon 

ecided. While he was in the act of concealing his 
wife under the floor, a mother’s feelings overcame 
her—she arose, seized her infant, but was afraid that 
its cries would betray her place of concealment. She 
hesitated—gazed silently upon it—a momentary strug- 
gle between duty and affection took place. She 
once more pressed her child to her agitated bosom 
and again and again kissed it with impassioned ten- 
derness. “The infant alarmed at the profusion of 
tears that fell apon its cheek, looked up in its moth- 
er’s face, threw its little arms around her neck and 
wept aloud... ‘In. the name.of Heaven, Eliza, re- 
‘lease the child or beost,” said the distracted hus- 


- band, in a soft, imploring tone, as he forced the in- 
mi tach hap Bg apd took his gun, knife. 
tehet, ran up the ladder that atte is ch ry 


manner 





i en th him,’ “fv a moment the’ door was 


‘this titne Morgan ‘had ‘secured his child in a 
ig, and lashed it to bis back; then throwing off 
clapboards from tne cabin’s roof, he resolutely 
leaped to the ground. He was assailed by two In- 
diaas. As the first approached, he knocked’ him 
down with the but end of his gun. The other ad- 
vanced with a tomahawk ; Morgan let fall his 
gun and in. ‘The savage made a blow, mis- 
sed, but severed the cord that bound the infant to his 
back, and it fell. The contest over the child now 
became warm and fierce, and was carried on with 
knives only. ‘The robust and athletic Morgan at 
length got the ascendency ; both were badly cut and 
bled freely, but the stabs of the white man were bet- 
ter and deeper, and the savage soon®unk to the earth 
in “er x Morgan hastily took up his child and hur- 
ried 


The Indians in the house, busily engaged in drink- 
ing and plundering, were not apprised of the con- 
test in the yard until the one that had been knocked 
down gave signs of returning life, and called them 
to the scene of action. Morgan was discovered, 
immediately pursued, and a dog put upon. his trail, 
Operated upon by all the feelings of a husband and 
a father, he moved with all the speed of a hunted 
stag, and soon outstripped the Indians, but the dog 
kept in close pursuit. Finding it impossible to ou: 
run or elude the cunning animal, trained to hunts of 
this kind, he hated and waited until it came within 
a few yards of him, fired and bro’t him down. Ina 
short time he reached the house of his brother, who 
resided near Bryant’s Station at Lexington, where 
he left the child, and the two brothrs set out for the 
dwelling. As they approached light broke upon his 
view—his steps quickened, his fears increased, and 
the most agonizing apprehensions crowded upon his 
mind. Emerging from the cane-brake, he beheld 
his house inflames, and almost burned to the ground. 
“ My wife!” he exclaimed, as he pressed one hand 
to his forebead, and grasped the fence with the other, 
to support his tottering frame. He gazed on the 
ruin and desolation before him, advanced a few 
paces and sunk exhausted to the earth. 

Morning came, the luminary of heaven arose and 
still found him seated near the almost expiring em- 
bers. In his right hand he held a small stick with 
which he was tracing the name of * Eliza” on the 
ground, and his left hand lay on his favorite dog, 
that lay by his side, lonking first on the ruins, and 
then on his master, with evident signs of grief.— 
Morgan arose. The two brothers now made search 
and found some bones burnt to ashes, which they 
carefully gathered, and silently consigned to their 
mother earth, beneath the wide spread branches of 
a venerable oak, consecrated by the purest and holi- 
est recollections. : 

Several days after this, Morgan was engaged in a 
desperate battle at the lower Blue Licks. The In- 
dians came off victors, and surviving whites return- 
ed across the Licking, pursued by the enemy fora 
distance of six and thirty miles. 

James Morgan was among the last that crossed 
the river, and was in the rear until the hill was de- 
scended. As soon as he beheld the Indians re-ap- 
pear on the ridge, he felt and saw his wrongs, and 
recollected the lovely object of his affections. He 
urged his horse, and pressed to the frout. While in 
the act of leaping from his saddle, he received a ri- 
fle ball in his thigh and fell ; an Indian sprang upon 
him, seized him by the hair, and applied the scalping 
knife. At this moment Morgan cast up his eyes and 
recognized the handkerchief that bound the head of 
the savage, and which he knew to be his wife’s. 
This added renewed strength to his body, and in- 
creased his activity to fury. He quickly threw hls 
left arm around the Indian, and with a death-like 
grasp hugging him'to his bosom, plunged his knife 
into his side, and he expired in his arms. Releasing 
himself from. the savage, Morgan crawled under.a 
small oak, on an elevated piece of ground, a short 
distance from him. ‘The scene of action shifted, 
and he remaind undiscovered and unscalped, an anx- 
ious spectator of the battle. 


It was now midnight. The savage band had, af- 
ter taking all the scalps they could fr left the bat- 
tle ground. Morgan was seated &t the foot of the 
oak ; its trunk supported his head. The rugged and 
uneven ground that surrounded him was covered 
with the slain ; the once white and prc: rocks, 
bleached with the rain and sun of centuries, were 
crimsoned ne ties that had warmed the heart and 
animated the of the patriot and soldier. ‘The 
pale glimering of the moon occasionally threw a 
faint light upon the mangled bodies of the dead, then 
a passing cloud enveloped all in darkness, and gave 
additional horror to the feeble cries of a few still! 

gering in the last agonies of protracted death, ren-, 
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dead and dying... Morgan. beheld the scene: wit 
heart-rending pl and feoking, forward inate 
apathy of despair to his own end. 
_ A large ferocious looking bear, covered all over 
with blood, now speroncead him ; he threw himself 
on the ground silehtly commending his soul to heav. 
en, and in breathless anxiety awaited his fate. ‘The 
satiated animal slowly passed without noticing him, 
Morgan raised’ his head—was about to offer thanks 
for his unex ation, when the cry of 
pack of wolves opened upon him and awakened him 
to u sense of danger. He placed his hands over his 
eyes ; fell on his face and in silent agony awaited 
his fate. He now heard a rustling in the bushes; 
steps approached ; a cold chill ran over him. Imag. ” 
ination—creative, busy imagination, was actively em- 
eres ; death, the most horrible death awaited him; 
is limbs would in all probability be torn from him, 
and he be devoured alive. He felt a touch—the vi- 
tal spark was almost extingnished—another touch 
more violent than tbe first, and he was turned over, 
The cold sweat ran down in torrents—his hands were 
violently forced from his face—the moon passed from 
under a cloud—a faint ray beamed upon him—his 
eyes involuatarily opened, and he beheld his wife; 
who in a scarce audible-voiee exclaimed, * My hus- 
band!—my husband!” and fell upon bis bosom. 

Morgan now learned from his wife, that after the 
Indians entered the house, they found some spirits 
and drank freely; an altercation soon took place— 
one of them recieved a mortal stab and fell; his 
blood ran through the floor on ber. Believing it to 
be the blood of her husband, she shrieked aloud and 
betrayed her place of concealment. 

She was immediately taken and bound. The party 
after setting fire to the house, proceeded to Bryant’s 
Station. On the day of the battle of the B.ue Licks 
a horse, with a saddle and bridle, rushed by her, 
which she knew to be “her husband’s. © During the 
action the prisoners were left unguarded—made their 
escape, and lay concealed beneath some bushes un- 
der the bank of the river. After the Indians had 
returned from the pursuit, and left the battle ground 
she, with some other persons who had escaped with 
her, determined to make a search for their friends, 
and, if on the field and living, to save them, if pos 
sible, from the beasts of prey. After searching some 
time, and almost despairing of success, she fortunate- 
ly discovered him. 

The party of Col. Logan found Morgan and his 
wife, and restored them to their friends, their infant, 
and their home. 








THE “EXPOSITOR” FOR ALL!! 
rps subscriber proposes issuing the first Vols. of the * Uni- 
versalist Expositor,” at an extremely low price so that 
every Universalist family may havea copy, and still afford to 
procure one to send as a missionary to such as would read it. 

It is generally acknowledged that the very best writings 
Universalist authors haveever produced, are tained in these 
two volumes. Ten thousand copies ought to be circulated. 
Now is the favorable time todo it. Let every Universalist 
society raise funds for this purpose—let every preacher take 
as many as he can possibly sell—in short, let every one do his 
utmost to circulate these invaluable writings 

It is proposed to issue the work in three double numbers to 
a volume, well published on burgeois type, Price 75 cents 
single Vol.; $2 for 3 copies—5 for 8 copies—J10 for 17 co- 
pies—$25 for 50 copies—@50 for 125 copies, payment always 
to be in advance. 

Br. 'I'. J. Sawyer approved this mode of publication, that the 
work might be more extensively circulated, 

It is hoped that all who buy, will pay: We intend to give to 
So or 50 copies. Let those who have means,do likewise. 

If a large edition is demanded, the price will be still more 
reduced, 

The first volume wi!l be published forthwith ; the second to 
follow, if wanted. The sale of the firs: will best determine. 

Returns to be made immediately to T. Whittemore, or A. 
Tompkins, Boston ; “ Union & Messenger” Office, New York; 
or to the subscriber. Canterbury Ct., as may be most conve 
nient ; and in all cases, free of postage. 

The meeting of the U. States’ Convention in Boston, in 
Sept. will be a favorable time tosend orders for the work, 
The postage will not exceed nine pence a volume. 

All Universalist publishers are requested to give the above 
three insertions, if’ the work can be given in pay. 

10 3w Z. BAKER. 


EV. E. A. HOLBROOK’S Poetic Sermon—" Nature and 
Grace compared”—for sale at this Office. Price 10 ets. 6 




















THE UNIVERSALIST WATCHMAN 
AND CHRISTIAN REPOSITORY. 





PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, CORNER OF 
MAIN AND BARRE STREETS, BY 


ELI BALLOU. 

Terms.—To Mail and Office Subscribers, $1.50 per annum, 
payable m advance or within three months, i iably, No 
subscription received for less than one year. except the Poy 
be paid on subscribing. No paper discontinued unti)! alf at- 
rearag®s are paid, except at the discretion of the publisher,” 

“gp All Commanications concerning ‘the paper must be ad- 
dressed to the Editor at Montpelier, Vt.,and those forwarded 
by Mail must be post arp. 

1 Any person sending! us six new: subscribere and) $9.09 
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red doubly appalling by the hoarse growl of 
bear, the loud howl of the wolf, the et 
notes of the wild cat and panther, fee 


shall receive seven copies. ».Those w 
stage or by carriers will be expec Be Apo ie penny 
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